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characters, evidently do not point to such an action? Would it not be 
better, after all, to take the pragmatist point of view and to judge of the 
tree by its fruit? 

Mr. Berguer's work, however, points to a great truth. It shows us 
that science can not tell all about human life and human values; that 
facts and laws of facts do not solve the enigma of man's destiny; that 
there exists a whole region of human experience about which science is 
silent, because it falls without science's realm. And this is probably what 
a great French writer meant when, a few years ago, he proclaimed the 
bankruptcy of science. Science is sacred. It increases almost indefinitely 
our knowledge of the world. There is, however, a field which science does 
not enter. It is into this field that Mr. Berguer leads us in his work; and, 
although we may fail to agree with some of his conclusions, we can not 
but heartily praise him for his noble undertaking. 

Joseph Louis Pkreier. 
New Yobk Citt. 

The Development of the Senses in the First Three Years of Childhood. 

Millicent Washburn Shinn. University of California Publications 

in Education, Vol. IV. Berkeley: University Press. 1908. Pp. 258. 

The contents of this volume form a continuation of the studies by 
the same author, published in 1893-99 under the title "Notes on the 
Development of a Child" as Volume I. of the University of California 
Studies, and is designated on the title-page as Volume II. of this earlier 
work. 

The novelty and the value of this latest study of Miss Shinn's consist 
in the fact that it is avowedly a summary and interpretation not only of 
her own recorded observations, but also of all observations, published or 
in manuscript, which were available on the subject of child development, 
thus having rather complete data from twenty or more cases. Copious 
foot-notes allow many observations to be introduced as illustrative ma- 
terial which substantiates or corrects the records of the author. The 
book is written in a very scholarly and systematic style, so that its con- 
clusions form a real contribution to child psychology and point the way 
to some organization of the mass of unrelated reports on child nature. 
The biographical, rather than the experimental, method has been followed, 
and the material is arranged somewhat chronologically, although under 
the following captions: Part I., "Sensibility of the Newborn"; Part II., 
"The Synthesis of Sense Experience"; Part III., "Development in 
Discrimination and Intelligence." 

In Part I. Miss Shinn discusses the sensibility of the child as to the 
usual eight classes of sensations, and concludes as follows: " The child at 
birth is capable of receiving impressions in every department of sense (un- 
less for a short delay in the case of hearing). These impressions are feeble, 
but have from the first the quality of pleasantness or unpleasantness, and 
to a certain extent at least their own specific qualities, so that they give 
a varied experience. But the sense condition differs totally from that of 
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the adult, in that central connections are wanting; each sensation is a 
wholly isolated experience; there can be no proper perception, discrimina- 
tion or recognition, no consciousness of space, of objects, or of externality." 
It is on account of the lack of connections in the nervous processes that 
the author finds small resemblance between ontogenetic and phylogenetic 
psychical functions, the latter depending on this very connectedness for 
the preservative power. 

Part II. takes the child through the first half-year when, as the author 
believes, it has in rough outline the same phenomenal world as that of 
adults. The grouping and fusion of sense experience takes place wherever 
two or more sensations occur together, and are treated of in six series: 
namely, visual-motor, tactile-motor, visual-motor and tactile-motor, au- 
ditory and visual associations, associations of the minor special senses, 
and feelings of a bodily self. Her inference from watching this process 
is that the child is not born into " a big, blooming, buzzing confusion." 
"Rather does the babe drift softly in among phenomena, wrapped away 
from their impact in a dim cloud of unconsciousness, through which but 
the simplest and faintest gleams make their way to him. Then month 
after month the multiplex vision without clears itself from the back- 
ground of cloud, bit by bit, everything grouped and ordered for him in 
the very process of coming to his consciousness — a wonder and a joy to 
him, and the most beautiful of all unf oldings to see." 

At the end of six months the child enters upon a more active explora- 
tion of the world and seems to have cooperation of the senses. Contrary 
to the old doctrine that the lower senses are the first which enter into 
the conscious experience, the higher senses are the first to develop and 
hold the baby's attention, according to the author's observations. Sight, 
touch, and the feelings connected with muscular activity develop before 
taste, smell, temperature, or pain. Organic sensations such as hunger, 
thirst, and organic discomfort are in the background of consciousness 
with infants as much as with adults, and also have probably the same 
relation to the feeling of self. Two specific conclusions which the author 
states are peculiarly interesting : 

" 1. Glitter and chiascuro interest more and earlier than color. Plane 
form is discriminated earlier, and interests more than color. The first 
picture books should be in black and white outline. No certain evidence 
has been found of the existence of full color perception till well on in the 
second year, but I found it completely developed by the last quarter of 
that year. 

" 2. The mouth is at first the chief organ of touch and prehension, and 
is preferred for touch months after the hand has taken its place in pre- 
hension. It is for purposes of touch, not on account of taste associations, 
that objects are so persistently carried to the mouth." 

A fourth part deals with pedagogical results, but no special program 
for sense training is laid out. Care must be taken to furnish the child 
with objects to grasp and suck in the first months, to show him pictures, 
colors, plane forms and to say over to him rhymes and jingles a little later. 
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In the third year the letters may be learned, and simple songs and 
rhythmic steps. On the other hand, one must never break in on the 
self-activity of the child who is satisfied at his play, since it is this dis- 
traction and frittering of the child's energy that causes fatigue more 
than sustained effort. The most important factor in the child's develop- 
ment is the presence of human beings, who furnish him the most varied 
and interesting experiences of any objects in his environment. This 
study more than any other, perhaps, shows how all activity, except the 
first reflexes, is at first a vague and unsuccessful attempt at movements 
which shortly become so skilled that they have long been called instinctive. 
It shows how everything in experience is attained through practise, and 
not by sporadic bursts. 

Nineteen tables and numerous summaries orientate the reader very 
well, but still the omission of a table of contents seems inexcusable. 

L. Pearl Boggs. 
Ubbana, III. 

National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. Stanton Coit. 

London : Williams and Norgate. 1908. Pp. xxv + 467. 

Dr. Coit's latest book represents an attempt to overhaul the "Book 
of Common Prayer " in the interest of a Christian humanism. The 
whole concern of religion, in the author's view, is with the establishment 
of a social justice here upon earth. The sense of the identity of true 
religion with devotion to social causes is, he thinks, sweeping through the 
souls of men to-day as did in George Fox's time the thought of the inner 
light, and in John Wesley's the thought of the immediate experience 
of Jesus Christ in the heart. The identity of righteousness with God is 
becoming the steady vision of a universal principle, so that the test that 
any man is living for God, for Christ, for the Holy Spirit, is his readiness 
to die rather than wring money from the poor, or commit any other form 
of social injustice. Effective social service makes necessary those pre- 
paratory acts of spiritual discipline which store up motive power within 
our minds and make us ready for occasions of heroic energy. In the 
"Book of Common Prayer" Dr. Coit finds a ritual which, when freed 
from its supernaturalistic elements and enriched with some adequately 
ethical modern expressions, can well serve the purposes of the Church of 
England regarded as a national ethical society. Even in its present form 
the " Prayer Book " witnesses to a bold move in the Anglicanism of the 
sixteenth century away from supernaturalism and toward social democ- 
racy; and its emphasis on the doctrine of personal immortality is much 
lighter than the average worshipper might imagine. The God who speaks 
in the Ten Commandments need be thought of as no transcendent being, 
but as the unifying will of the community; and it is to this same com- 
munal will that we address the petitions of the Lord's Prayer. The es- 
sence of the substance of the Litany in its present form is the love of 
social justice, so that it would need only slight modifications to meet the 
specifications of a national idealism. Thus the petition, " That it may 
please Thee to grant unto all thy people increase of grace to hear meekly 



